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THE. SAVIOUR. 


Christ draws sinners by the cords of love. 
This picture is made to represent our Redeemer, with a contrite one 
at his feet, while he is rescuing another, as it were from deep waters. Ts 
it not a happy thought, that however wiked and sinful we may be, 


Christ is ready and willing to forgive? Yes,—he even asks usto repent 
and accept of the offered pardon. Think of the condescension of our 
blessed Saviour, in descending to earth and taking upon himself the sins 
of a world, offering his life a ransom for guilty sinners. Shall we forget 
this great goodness, and refuse to comply with the terms of the Gospel ? 
Little children are objects of his peculiar care and love. Give him your 
love, your hearts now,—ere the world’s corrupting influence shall destroy 
the purity and innocence of your youthful days. It will serve as a safe- 
guard, to keep you in the ways of virtue and truth, and you will dove that 
** wisdom whose ways are pleasantness, and whose paths are “ron 
ARAH, 








Moral Cales. 





ORIGINAL. 


THE COTTAGE GIRLS. 


, BY FRANCES. 

Tn a pleasant room of a cottage situated in the romantic village of B—, 
was seated two young ladies. ‘T'he eldest was a small graceful creature, 
reclining in a large arm chair, her tiny foot pressing a low ottoman. 
Braids of the darkest auburn hair encircled her head, while it was easy 
to perceive the proud wilfulness of spirit, in the flashing of her dark eyes, 
and the curl of her exquisite lips. Those eyes were now filled with 
tears, and leaning her head upon her fairy hand, she allowed a book she 
was reading to fall carelessly from the other, while she murmured in sil- 
very tones, ‘“‘ Sweet Marie, what hast thou not suffered, but thou art re- 
warded in thy love.” 

On a sofa opposite sat the other, busily engaged with some needle- 
work. Her light blue eyes and brown curls formed a singular contrast 
to her sister, (for sisters they were,) yet as she sat there with her soft 
curls, waving in the air from an open window, and the pure innocent 
smile from those small lips, she seemed holy enough to pass unscathed, 
amidst the whirlwinds of passion that sweep over the human mind. Such 
were Alonia and Lura Howard, the “ cottage girls,’”’ as they were famil- 
iarly styled by their acquaintances. The remark from her sister attract- 
ed Laura's attention, and raising her mild eyes, see said, ‘* Do, dear sis- 
ter, lay aside that senseless novel, and go with me to visita little girl who 
has been my Sabbath School scholar; she 1s sick, and will not probably 
recover, but she does not fear death; and ah!” she continued, while 
a tear stole down her fair cheek, ‘‘ could you hear her tell how blessed 
the Bible appears to her, you must feel the truth of what she says.” “ Ex- 
cuse me, I cannot go, Lura, I have engaged to write; and I would not 
advise you to listen to that child, poor thing, she has probably lost her 
reason,” and with a sigh of romantic pity she resumed her novel. 

Sadly the fair Lura gazed upon her beautiful but thoughtless sister, 
and at length she asked in a timid voice, ‘if Albert Melvin was to ac- 
company her in her ride that morning.” ‘ Certainly,” was the reply, 
“‘it oan be no harm to ride with a betrothed lover,” and she bent a flash- 
ing glance upon her sister’s face, for well she knew her aversion to him 
who was a professed infidel. ‘‘ Dear Alonia,”’ said her sister, twining her 
soft arms around her neck, “remember to whom you are entrusting 
your happiness; to one who sneers at the God you have been taught to 





reverence. Think, dear sister, and for 
once lay aside the romance that has aided 
to blind your eyes. What is there to re- 
strain him and keep him in the paths of 
virtue? nothing, but his pride, and what 
will that be in the hour of temptation ?” 
‘“‘ Lura,” was the reply, “I have chosen.” 
And after a moment’s pause she sprung 
up with a light laugh, and kissing her sis- 
ter said, ‘‘ Come Lura, do not look so sad ; 
if Albert zas pious Charles would have a 
rival, for I should insist on his being a 
minister, and asplendid preacher he would 
make,’ continued she, musing, ‘‘ with his 
brilliant intellect, and rich manly voice. 
But he has come,” and away she hasten- 
ed to prepare for the ride. ' 

Scarcely had she gone, when a slight 
rap at the door announced a visitor, and a 
young man entered. Our sweet Lura re- 
turned his salutation with a bright blush, 
tor Charles Atwood was her pastor, and her 
betrothed husband. And if a mild, amia- 
ble disposition, joined with fervent piety 
and noble sentiments could make a wife 
happy, Lura Howard had every reason to 
hope for it with him. 

Six weeks from that time, Albert Melvin 
and Charles Atwood stood at the altar, with 
the lovely and beloved cottage girls. Many 
were he blessings invoked on them, and 
few who saw them stand there in their 
beauty ever forgot that picture of trusting 
love. Yet once the sweet lips of Lura 
turned pale, and her small hand trembled, 
as her sister took the vows that were to 
bind her to an infidel. Months passed, 
and Alonia seemed almost too happy. 
Her husband was-all she wished ; no hero 
of romance was ever more attentive to 
his lady-love, and certainly she had much 
reason to be proud of his intellectual su- 
periority and manly beauty. Her cup of 
happiness seemed full when he took her 
to the city, and established her in a splen- 
did mansion, with every indulgence that 
wealth could procure. Here he introduc- 
ed her into his own gay society, and the 
lovely cottage girl disappeared in the splen- 
did woman of fashion. She lived in a 
world of her own imagination, and peopled 
with the beings that fill the pages of her 
favorite books. ‘he sentiments of her 
husband were fully adopted, and the slight 
hold that sacred things had on her mind, 
by the sweet influences of her sister’s ex- 
ainple and conversation, was swept away. 

Leaving the abode of infidelity in all its 
splendor, we will seek the residence of the 
gentle Lura. Her home is the abode of 
elegant neatness, and its ruling spirit is 
religion, pure and undefiled. Many a 
prayer arose to heaven from that place in 
behalf of the loved yet careless friends, 
who never sent a petition for themselves. 
Oh! the superior beauty of a household of 
faith. Happy Lura, blessed by one to 
whom you can look in sorrow’s hour. to 
counsel and guide you in the way of peace, 
you need not envy the haughty sister, to 
whom the flattering cruwd pays homage, 
but on the first breath of affliction they'll 
turn from their idol, and help to crush it. 

Passing over a space of four years, we 
will again enter the apartment in which 
we first introduced the “ cottage girls.’ 
Again we see them. Bending over a low 
couch stands Lura, her waist encircled by 
her husband’s arm. They are very pale, 
and ever and anon the voice of Lura joins 
her husband in fervent prayer, broken by 
sobs, for the poor creature before them. 
Reeling on the couch lay the once proud 
and beautiful Alonia. But ah! how 
changed. Her husband had fallen in a 
duel with the destroyer of his happiness; 
for that wife once so pure, and who had 
been led to embrace his infidel views, had 
fallen by associating with those he had 
himself chosen ; and it was a fearful retri- 
bution of an incensed God they had so 











boldly denied. There had she lain, a poor maniac, for 
weeks, watched by her heart-broken sister. Nought re- 
mained but a mere wreck of what had been so lovely ; 
pale were those lips, and the dews of death gathered cold- 
ly upon that brow which had been encircled with dia- 
monds. She opened her once brilliant eyes, and reason 
resumed her sway. ‘Oh, Lura, I know there is a God, 
I feel it, I cannot die,” burst from her white lips, and the 
spirit fled. All that remained of the once lovely girl, the 
erring wife, and the wretched maniac, was a corpse. How 
sadly fell that sister’s tears, as she glanced back upon the 
hour when in that room she so faithfully warned her who 
now has gone; and deeply did she feel her dependence 
upon Him, that was acknowledged too late by her dying 
sister, to comfort and sustain her in the dreadful trial she 
was Called to endure. 

This story is not exaggerated ; such is the effect of in- 
fidel principles upon the purest minds. Oh how careful 
should all of ws be, that we excite not the wrath of Jeho- 
vah, lest we be made to feel it a “ fearful thing, to fall 
into the hands of the living God.” 

West Boylston, 1847. 
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THE CONVICT’S DAUGHTER. 


BY M. 





MAURICE ALHOY, 


It is now some years since I passed several months in 
the town of Rochefort. It became my daily habit to walk 
in the gloomy avenues of the public garden, and there I 
used to watch the convicts as they worked in pairs, carry- 
ing heavy burdens, and gladly purchasing, by the perform- 
ance of the most laborious tasks, the favor of belng allow- 
ed to escape for a few hours from the pestilential atmos- 
phere of the prison. I had remarked a young girl who 
passed before me several times, casting an anxious and 
longing look towards the building in which the ropeworks 
were carried on. The young girl wore the Vendean cos- 
tume. She seated herself upon a bench under the trees, 
and remained apparently lost in thought. I approached 
and recognized her. I had seen her the preceding even- 
ing at the house of a gatekeeper, and then been informed 
of the object of her journey. The young girl was engag- 
ed to be married, and her father was in the convict pris- 
on. Eutrope, the peasant to whom she was betrothed, 
was acquainted with the guilt of his future father-in-law ; 
for the same village had been their home. He was con- 
scious how much he might lose in the esteem of others 
by marrying the daughter of a convict ; but Eutrope’s af- 
fection for Tiennette made him shut his eyes to the pos- 
sibility that any painful result might arise from their union. 

He wished to marry the companion of his childhood ; 
but he desired that this father, who in the eyes of the law 
was dead, who had no longer any right over his daughter, 
and whose remembrance it was well to banish, should no 
more be spoken of. Tiennette loved her father, and the 
contempt with which others regarded the author of her 
days, bnly redoubled the affection of his daughter. She 
was desirous that he should sign her marriage contract, 
and bestow upon her a father’s blessing. Eutrope had 
long resisted this wish of ‘Tiennette ; and it was with an 
unwilling heart he undertook with her the journey to 
Rochefort. Eutrope was a well-looking youth, with frank 
and open manners, and of a prepossessing appearance. It 
was the chase which had detained him for atime from his 
betrothed. 

I took upon myself to interpret to him the wishes of 
Tiennette. I told Eutrope that a father is never guilty in 
the eyes of his daughter; that no laws, judges or juries 
can unloose the ties of nature; and that the filial piety of 
Tiennette ought to be considered by him as a precious 
pledge of the virtues of his future wife. The girl did not 
speak, but her eyes were fastened on the countenance of 
Eutrope. She watched its every movement, as if to gath- 
er from them his acquiescence in her desire. Eutrope 
listened to me with his eyes fixed upon the ground. 
When I had done speaking, he made me no reply, offered 
no cbjection, but took the arm of Tiennete within his 
own, and together the young couple turned their steps 
towards the prison. I followed them, and the poor girl, 
who seemed to consider my presence as useful in confirm- 
ing the vascillating resolutions of her lover, encouraged 
me by her looks to remain with them. We found on our 
arrival that the aged convict had been ill for some days; 
he was no longer in the prison, but had been conveyed to 
the hospital. We silently traversed the long court, and 
mounted the staircase. When we reached the entrance 
tu the wards, the young girl trembled violently, her cheeks 
became deadly pale, and her heart seemed to sink within 
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her. Eutrope and Tiennette were permitted to approach 
the prisoner’s bed ; but I was refused admittance by the 
turnkey, and I could only see from a distance the remain- 
der of this touching scene. At the foot of the convict’s 
bed stood Eutrope, while Tiennette approached her fa- 
ther with an expression of fearfulness which she vainly 
strove to conceal. He raised his languid head, turned 
his dimmed eye upon his child, and a faint sinile passed 
over his sunburnt countenance. The turnkey who had 
introduced the two young people into the ward, remained 
gazing upon the scene; a good Sister of Charity support- 
ed the sick man; he took the pen which was handed him, 
glanced over the marriage contract, which had been pre- 
pared beforehand, and wrote beneath it his dishonored 
name. Then stretching towards Tiennette his wasted 
arms, he clasped her to his bosom. The movement he 
made in doing so shook his chain, one link of which rest- 
ed in the hand of Eutrope, who looked at it with a bewil- 
dered stare; whilst another rustled against the dress of 
Tiennette, whose tears fell upon the rusty iron. The 
head of the dying man soon sunk once more upon his pil- 
low. Tiennette took advantage of this moment to glide 
her trembling hand furtively under the coverlid. The 
turnkey had that instant turned to lead the way out of the 
room, and the anxious glance she fixed upon him betray- 
ed to me alone the poor girl’s secret offering to her father. 
Eutrope, who seemed ill at ease, made a sign to Tien- 
nette, and they both went slowly out, with downcast 
looks, When they had reached the foot of the staircase 
which led to the wards, the young girl said to Eutrope, 
“The step which we have now taken will bring us a bless- 
ing.” 

"They then entered together the chapel of the Civic 
Hospital, offered up a short prayer, bade me farewell, and 
mounted a little cart, which bore them back to their na- 
tive village. 

Yes, God will bless thee, poor maiden, who didst not 
forsake the author of thy days, nor think that his guilt 
had broken every tie which subsisted between thee and 
him. Thy children will pay to thy virtue the dutiful 
homage with which thou hast not feared to honor a guilty 
father. 








Religion. 








ORIGINAL, 


ABOUT THE SAVIOUR. 


**T do love to hear you read stories in the Bible, moth- 
er,”’ said little Alice Cummings, as her mother finished 
reading to her the account of the cure of the impotent 
man at the pool of Bethesda. ‘‘ How good and kind the 
Saviour was, to pity the poor sick man so much, and to 
make him well right away.’ 

“Yes, throughout his life on earth, the Saviour was 
constantly showing the greatest compassion to those who 
were suffering.” 

“And how many sick people he made well, mother. 
‘We never can tell how many.” 

“No my dear, not in this world. But if we are happy 
enough to arrive at heaven, we shall probably there learn 
much concerning the life of Jesus here; much that we 
have now no means of becoming acquainted with.” 

**I sometimes wish I could know more about him, 
when he was a little child.” 

“If it had been necessary the Bible would have told 
‘us more concerning his childhood and youth. God knew 
what was most important for us to know, and that is con- 
We have a full history of the Sa- 
viour’s mission of love and mercy, and of the purposes 
which it was designed to accomplish. And although we 
are left in ignorance of many things, which we often de- 
sire to inquire into concerning his life below, yet enough 
has been revealed to show us in what way our peace may 
be made with God. You, my little girl, know that the 
Saviour died that your sins might be pardoned, and that 
if you give him your heart, trust yourself to him, and obey 
his commands, he will save you from the sad consequen- 
ces of your sin, will never leave nor forsake you, and will 
at last give you a home with him in heaven.” 

“Yes mother, you have told me that a great many 
times.” 

‘“* And I hope that my daughter will begin now to seek 
the love of the Saviour. He says he loves them that love 
him, and that those who seek him early shall find him. 
He is the good shepherd, and the little children who love 
‘and serve him are the lambs of his flock. He takes the 
most tender care of them, and they are the most happy 
children in the world.” 

“I hope I shall be one of these lambs, mother.” 

“‘T trast you will; but you must remember that you 
must pray earnestly for a renewed heart, and you must 
try to obey all the commands of God. You must try 
‘hard, too—must strive to enter in at the strait gate.” 

Here the entrance of a morning visiter interrupted the 
conversation. Cousin Assy. 


LITTLE LUCY AND HER MOTHER. 


One pleasant afternoon Lucy had been playing in the 
yard by herself, when, becoming weary, she ran in and 
sat by her mother, who was sewing by the window. Lucy 
was a good girl, and loved her mother very affectionately, 
and would often sing and read while her mother worked. 
At this time she felt quite lively, and asked if she should 
get her Sunday School books, and read about the mission- 
aries. 











Her mother made no reply for the moment, and as Lu- 
cy looked up she saw the tears in her eyes. This touch- 
ed Lucy’s tender feelings, and she ventured to ask her 
mother why she wept. 

She wiped the falling tears away, and then said, ‘* My 
dear child, you know that before your father died we had 
a great plenty of every thing, and he used to buy you 
books, and toys, and whatever you wanted ; but now he 
is dead, and I have to work to support myself and child, 
and I was just thinking that we might yet come to want.” 

Lucy was silent for a few moments, after which she 
said, “‘1 know father is dead and gone, and can’t help us 
any more, or buy us any new things; but I think the 
Lord will take care of us. He has promised that those 
who trust him shall not want any good thing; and didn’t 
you say he would provide for us ?” 

Her mother felt the reproof, and embracing her little 
daughter wept for joy, to think she had so good a child. 
“‘ Oh yes,” said she, ‘‘the Lord has helped us, and we 
will trust him. When we lie down at night we will ask 
his protection, and in the morning we will kneel and pray 
for his directien and blessing through the day.” 

The mother and child both felt happy then, feeling as- 
sured that God would provide for them. 

Lucy told her mother that she did not want any toys; 
she had good books, and could read them, she could play 
in the yard, and with the little girls at school, and added, 
that as soon as she was old enough she would assist her 
mother in earning their support. 

Are all young children as thoughtful as Lucy was? 
Do they learn to trust, as well as to fear, the Lord? Too 
many of them are fretful and peevish ; too many of them 
only care to have toys and fine clothes, whether their pa- 
rents can afford it or not; too many of them never care 
to assist their parents in procuring a livelihood, but only 
think of play and vain amusements. One might wonder 
why Lucy’s mother was less thoughtful of God’s promises, 
and at first less confiding than her child, but this is easily 
accounted for when we consider the many anxious cares 
of parents, and the deep interest they take in their chil- 
dren’s welfare. Children do not think of this as they 
should. Were they to treasure up in their memories the 
promises of God, they might use them as Lucy did, to 
comfort a parent’s anxious heart. [S. S. Advocate. 


Sabbath School. 


ORIGIN OF A SUNDAY SCHOOL. 
Extract of a Sunday School book, No. 405 Youth's Library. 


It was now the last day of August, and Neddy’s birthday ; 
the afternoon was warm and sultry, but as the sun declin- 
ed, a cool, sweet breeze, came from the north-west, and 
as the farmers came in from their work, they said, 
“There is a great change in the weather; there must 
have.been showers somewhere this afternoon.”” Neddy 
went to his favorite seat, on the top of the hill, carrying 
with him a little book, which had been sent him as a 
birthday present from Vermont. This little book con- 
tained an account of the rise and progress of Sabbath 
Schools, and related many interesting anecdotes of Sunday 
School scholars and teachers. Neddy was astonished at 
the great good which had been accomplished by these 
simple means; he thought of the showers which had that 
day fallen somewhere, and the cooling breezes which had 
thereby visited them; and he could not help wishing that 
the sweet spirit of Sabbath Schools might come like the 
western breeze over the hills and valleys, even to that 
thirsty land. And why not? thought he: perhaps it has 
already come; perhaps this little book is that spirit! and 
Neddy was soon lost in thought. The evening came on, 
and he saw it not; but when the pale moon came over 
the eastern hills, he awaked from his reverie; and, taking 
up his book, was soon at home. 

That night, as a grandmother lay in her bed, and all 
the rest of the family having, as she supposed, retired, she 
heard her door softly open. ‘‘ Neddy!” said the old lady. 

** Have Idisturbed you, grandmother?” said the little boy. 

** No, my dear; but-what do you want?” 

“You will think me foolish,” said Neddy, ‘but I 
couldn’t go to sleep, and so I came to tell you what I have 
been thinking of, if you are not sleepy, grandmother :” 
and Neddy hesitated. 

** Oh, no, my son,” said the kind woman, “ go on.” 

The little boy told her what he had that day read of 
Sabbath Schools; he related many of the beautiful anec- 
dotes, which were still fresh in his memory, and closed by 
saying, ‘‘ You know, grandmother, that I am now ten 
years old.” 

“And feel as though you ought to be doing some 
good, Neddy.” 

** Yes, but— 

“ But what, my son?” 

“Tam only a little boy yet, and what would people 
think of my trying to get up a Sabbath School ?” 

“As for that, my dear boy, it is our duty to seek wis- 
dom and direction from our heavenly Father; and if we 
know that he approves and directs our way, what others 
may think or say, shouid be of small importance to us. I 
have no doubt of your success, if you commence right, 
and then go ahead.” 

The next morning, just as the squire was sitting down 
to his breakfast, Neddy tapped at the door. ‘ Walk in,’ 
said the housekeeper. 


“‘ Ah! good morning, Ned! bright and early,” said the 
squire. 

















‘“*T want to see you amoment,” said Neddy, glancing at 
the housekeeper, who was a loud-spoken and meddlesome 
woman: “but I am not in a hurry.” 

‘** Have you been to breakfast, my boy?” said the squire. - 

“Yes, sir.” 

‘* Well, then, you may walk into my room, and look at 
the books until I have eaten mine.” 

But Neddy, though very fond of books, was too full of 
his errand to think of reading ; and when the squire en- 
tered the room he was gazing earnestly from the window. 

“Well, Neddy,” said he, ‘‘can I be of any service to 
you this morning ?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied Neddy promptly ; “‘ if you will let 
me have the old house for a Sabbath School, I shall be 
much obliged to you.” 

**A Sabbath School !’’ said the squire; ‘‘ where are 
you to get your scholars ?” 

‘* Why, from all the houses within two miles of us, I 
hope,” said Neddy. 

‘* And your teachers ?” 

‘“* Why, as to that,” continued he, “‘ we must teach each 
other until we can do better.” 

**Well Ned,” said the squire, ‘you may have the 
house; but I think you will soon tire of that business.’’ 

“Thank you, thank you,” said Neddy, hardly waiting 
to hear the last sentence ; ‘‘I must now go and find the 
scholars.” 

The old house was the one in which Squire Gurney 
lived on first coming to the place. A new and very hand- 
some house had taken the place of this old one, which had 
been moved to a piece of ground about half way between 
the squire’s and Mr. Walter’s. Here, on the Sabbath 
morning, quite a number of children were assembled. 
They repeated together, and then sung, the hymn com- 
mencing, 

“Welcome, sweet day of rest !” 

As they sung this beautiful Sabbath hymn, the deep forest 
seemed vocal with songs of praise ; and as the echo rung 
from every hill-side, the little birds came nearer, and join- 
ed the happy ‘strain. Slowly and reverently, followed by 
the whole school, Neddy repeated the Lord’s prayer, and 
then proceeded to arrange the school into classes. Some 
of the children had never learned to read; these were 
given in charge to a patient, good-natured little girl, by 
the name of Fanny Russell. ‘Those who could commit 
lessons were directed to take turns in hearing each other 
recite ; while a large number that had no lesson, and must 
be amused in some way, were taken.under Neddy’s spe- 
cial care; and the Scripture stories, which had been re- 
peated to him, were all new and delightful to these poor 
neglected children. Time passed rapidly away, but no 
morning service required the hasty close of the Sabbath 
School in the forest. ‘Those dark old woods had never 
echod the sound of a church-going bell, and never, till 
that morning, had resounded the notes of human praise. 
The sun was high in the heavens when the children walk- 
ed quietly, and in different directions, to their homes. 
New and better thoughts were stirring those young hearts, 
and many, many times during the week, the name of Sab- 
bath School was upon their lips. 








Nursery. 








JAMES STEBBINS 


OR, THE WAY TO BE HAPPY. 


The next night, as James came into the room, his 
mother said to him, “I shall not inquire whether you 
have been happy to-day, my son, for it is evident that you 
have. But before I bid you good night, I wish you to tell 
me some of the things which have made you so.”’ 

“I will commence, then, with the morning,” said 
James. ‘I started up as soon asI heard my father’s 
voice calling me, and it did not seem half so hard as when 
I lay and thought about it; so I had time for a fine run in 
the garden before breakfast. It was so pleasant I thought 
the birds never sang so sweetly before. I did not know 
it was so pleasant early in the morning.” 

His mother smiled and said, ‘‘ The boys that lay in bed 
till after breakfast, are not the boys that make such dis- 
coveries.” 

‘When the breakfast bell rang,’ said James, ‘I was 
right glad to hear it, for I had run till I was hungry.” 

“‘ Did you regain your place at the head of your class?” 
said his mother. ‘ 

“‘ No, mother; George Williams came near missing a 
word, and for a moment I was ready to hope that he 
would, but than I thought of what you said, and that per- 
haps if he should lose his place, he would feel as bad as I 
did yesterday, and I was glad when he succeeded in spell- 
ing the word. When I went out, I found that one of the’ 
boys had knocked my hat off the nail in the entry. I 
was beginning to feel very angry, but I thought how fool- 
ish and wicked it was to get angry for such a trifle. 
When I had time to think more about it, I was very glad 
I did not get angry with him, for I did not think he meant 
to knock it down. WhenI returned home at night, I 
found Lucy was very busy looking at the pictures in my 
new book. I wished to finish reading it, and was going 
to catch it from her; but she looked very unwilling to 
give it up just then, and I thought I would go out to do 
somethng else, so I said to her, ‘ Lucy, I shall want my 
book when I come in again, and you will make haste, and 
get through with it, won’t you ?” ' 

“‘And Lucy said, ‘ Yes, James;’ and when I came 
back again, she reached out her little hands to give me 
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the book, and I felt very glad I had not snatched it from 
her.” . 

When James had finished his story, his mother’s kind 
look of approval, and her affectionate kiss, made his heart 
bound wiih joy. She went with him to his chamber, and 
prayed with him that God would still help her little son to 
conquer all his wicked passions, that he might become a 
useful and happy man. 

l hope my young friends will learn, from the story of 
James, that neither pleasant weather, nor kind friends, 
nor any other blessings, will make them happy, if they 
indulge in wicked and angry passions. 








Natural ffistorp. 








AFRICAN SERPENTS. 


‘*T never shall forget,” (says Mrs. Lee, who resided a 
long time in Africa,) ‘the cold chill which crept over 
me, on first seeing a huge lizard crawling on the walls of 
my bedroom; yet in time I not only was amused by the 
rapid movements of the large lizards, as they chased each 
other up and down the verandah where I sat, but I even 
fed them daily. A snake close to me I thought would be 
death; but at last I became so careless about them, that, 
although there was a nest of deadly snakes in a hole in 
the wall, which it. was necessary to pass, in going the 
shortest way to the kitchen, I used to watch for a minute 
or two, and then dart past, when they drew their heads in : 
a dangerous experiment, for they are very fierce when 
they have young ones. A battle between a snake and a 
rat was a curious sight, to which we were summoned by 
hearing, in the hall above the store-room, a hissing and 
squeaking, for which we could not account. On opening 
the storeroom to ascertain the cause, a snake was to be 
seen rearing its beautiful many-colored neck and head, 
while a rat’s black eyes were glistening with rage. They 
were in too great a fury to be disturbed by our approach, 
and flew at each other several times; at length the rat 
died in great agony, swelled up to a frightful size and 
covered with foam. The snake was immediately destroy- 
ed by the servants.” 

Here we see one great principle of human nature. So, 
on the first approaches of temptation, we are often affright- 
ed, and betake ourselves to prayer. Familiarity dimin- 
ishes our apprehensions; deformity wears away, till at last 
the deceitfulness of the heart shows itself, and we sin 
without fear or remorse. K. W. 





THE LION’S STRENGTH. 


Of this noble animal, two varieties (the yellow and the 
brown or black) exist in South Africa, both, however, re- 
treating before the progress of European colonization. 
The dark colored is the strongest and fiercest; their 
strength is prodigious. Well authenticated accounts 
prove that a lion will carry off an ox or a horse with near- 
ly as great ease as a fox would a goose. A young lion 
has been known to carry a good sized horse a mile from 
the spot where he killed it; and an instance occurred in 
Sneuburgh where a lion carried off a two year old heifer, 
and when his track or spaor was followed by the hunters 
for five hours on horseback. Throughout the whole dis- 
tance the carcase only once or twice was discovered to 
have touched the ground. Spearman says he saw a lion 
at the Cape take a heifer in his mouth, and though the 
legs trailed on the ground, he carried it off as a cat would 
a rat, and leaped a broad dike without the least difficulty. 
Like all the feline tribe, the lion lies in wait for his prey, 
crouching among the grass and reeds near pools and foun- 
tains, or in narrow ravines: he will spring from nine to 
twelve yards at a bound, and can repeat these springs for 
a short time. Denied, however, the fleetness of the hound 
or wolf, the lion, by a few quick bounds, can seize even 
the tall giraffe or camel-leopard by springing on the 
haunches of the latter. Instances have been known of 
the giraffe thus carrying the lion twenty miles before 
sinking under the attacks of the destroyer. 
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LITTLE JAMES. 
A TRUE NARRATIVE. 


Abput twenty miles from Philadelphia, there is situated 
in a beautiful valley the thriving village of R . 

Among the children of this place is James E ,a 
little boy of about ten years of age. His parents are old 
and poor, but James is without doubt a great comfort to 
them. Some of you may remember that beautiful chapter 
in the Bible which begins with these words, ‘‘ Remember 
now thy Creator in the days of thy youth.’? The little 
boy of whom I am speaking remembers his Creator, and 
loves his Saviour. His mother desired him, a little more 
than a month ago, to go on an errand for her; and I pro- 
pose now to relate to you part of a conversation which 
took place between a Sabbath School teacher and him, in 
the hope and with the earnest prayer that the Holy Spirit 
will lead some of the children who read this, or hear it 
read, to give their hearts to God, after the good example 
of the little boy, James. After some conversation re- 
specting the errand upon which he had been sent by his 
mother, of whom he spoke with great affection, and ex- 
pressed a desire to do something for her support, the fol- 
lowing dialogue took place : 











Teacher. Well, James, do you think it wrong to play a 
little on the Sabbath day ? 

James. Yes, Sir. 

T. Suppose you should see some boys on the Sabbath 
sailing upon the mill-dam, and they should invite you to 
sail with them, what would you say to them ? 

J. I would say to them, God says, ‘‘ Remember the 
Sabbath day to keep it holy.” 

T. Do you ever pray to God, and how often? 

J. Yes, Sir, three times a day. 

T. Why do you pray to him in secret? 

J. Because God says, if I do, he will reward me openly. 
, T. Do you pray with your heart, as well as with your 
ips? 

J. Yes, Sir; for if T pray only with my lips he will not 
hear me. 

T. Well, James, you told me a little while ago, you 
thought you were a Christian; what makes you think so? 

J. Because I feel that God has forgiven me my sins, 
and blessed me. Before I got a new heart, I used to gab- 
ble over my prayers as fast as I could, so that I might go 
to bed. 

T. Does satan ever tempt you to sin? 

J. Yes, Sir; he tempted me to steal, but I do not do 
that. Last summer, as I was coming home from a meet- 
ing in a wagon, he tempted me to get out and steal some 

ruit. 

T. What do you say to him when he tempts you? 

J. Get thee hence, satan. 

T. Well, suppose some boys should beat and abuse 
you, could you forgive and pray for them? 

J. 1 think I ought, for my Saviour was beaten and spit 
upon, and crowned with thorns, and he forgave his ene- 
mies. 

T. Now, my dear boy, you must live near to God, and 
not neglect to pray to him. Do you ever neglect to pray ? 

J. No, Sir; I get up sometitnes after I have gone to 
bed, and pray again to God, for I am tempted to think he 
did not hear the first prayer I made. 

T. Do you not sometimes love to pray more than at 
other times, and if so, why is it? 

J. If f have done wrong, I cannot pray so well until 
God forgives me my sins. 

**] had,” says this teacher, in a letter to the writer, 
‘* more conversation with James, all of which was very 
satisfactory. ‘The answers I have given are in his own 
words.” 

The Saviour said, ‘‘ Suffer little children to come unto 
me, and forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom of 
heaven.’” Will not some one who reads the above ac- 
count, resolve to do like the little boy, James, and be- 
come a Christian and love the Saviour? 1 hope and pray 
that this may be so, and then you will meet him in heav- 
en, and rejoicd there forever with him in the presence of 
God. [S. S. Monitor. 
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GUIDE TO THE STRAYING, 


OR STORY OF TWO LOST BOYS. 


It was upon a beautiful morning in summer that I was 
passing through the forest to the house of a friend. As I 
was ascending a little hill along an old vacated road, sud- 
denly I heard a noise behind me, just at the side of the 
way. I turned to see what might be there, and, to my 
surprise, James, a lad of my acquaintance, came emerg- 
ing from a thick underwood. ‘‘ Good morning,” said he, 
looking wildly around ; ‘‘I believe 1 am lost, sir! Can 
you set me in the right way to Buchanan’s?” I told him 
I could with pleasure, and as I was going on just in that 
direction, I could also guide him in the way thitherward. 

‘* But, stop,” said he, as we came to a small opening ; 
“William, my comrade, must be hereabouts.” We stop- 
ped, listened, called, and waited. No voice or sound was 
heard but the echo of our call, through the deep solitude. 
We called again and again, and listened with intense 
emotion. Finally, we heard William’s voice in the dis- 
tance, amid a thicket of hazelwood and young sassafras. 
Then we advanced toward him, and bid him come where 
he heard our voice. He attempted todo so; but such is 
the perplexity of the lost that they seldom make a step to- 
ward the right way. In the wild mazes of a bewildered 
person, he ran round and round, unable to come into the 
right place or in a plain path, where we at length had fix- 
ed our position. ‘Come toward me,’’ said James, with 
emotions of solicitude; “come out right here.” “I 
can’t,” said William; “I don’t know where you are; I 
can’t see you !”” 

At length, out came little William, with a basket upon 
his arm, and looking and running along wildly, as a deer 
of the forest. ‘* Now you are right again,” said I to Wil- 
liam and James; “ follow me, and I will guide you whith- 
er you would go.” They followed me, yet with some ap- 
parent reluctance. To take the other end of the road 
seemed more like the right way to them. I talked kind- 
ly tothem, and brought them to the place where they 
were going. ‘‘ Now,” said J, “you know yourselves 
again, and the way back ;” so I wished them well, and 
took my leave of them. They seemed happy and thank- 
ful for my kindness and attention to them—for bringing 
them back, and guiding them in the way. 

‘*Now, my young readers, the use | wish to make of 
the little narrative just related is this. Whenever you can 
do an act of kindness, do it—whenever you see one af- 
flicted or unfortunate, comfort him—whenever you find 











one lost or straying, guide him in the right way. Especi- 
ally, remember those who are straying from the path of 
life. Speak tenderly to them—woo them back—tell them 
of the beauty and comfort of walking in the ways of 
God’s commandments—show them that virtue’s ‘‘ ways 
are ways of pleasantness, and all her paths are peace.” 
[Sunday School Advocate. 


Morality. 
RESPECT FOR AGE. 


The duty of giving honor to old age, was enjoined up- 
on the Hebrews by a special divine command. ‘* Thou 
shalt rise up before the hoary head, and honor the face of 
the old man, and fear thy God; I am the Lord.” It was 
taught and practised by some of the rudest and most war- 
like of the ancients. : 

An aged man once went into a crowded assembly in 
the city of Athens. ‘he Athenians, who were proverbi- 
al for their refinement and intelligence, kept their seats, 
while the Spartans, who were noted for their want of pol- 
ish, rose in a dense body, and in a reverential manner 
made room for the old man. 

Respect for age, is one of the most common virtues 
practised by the Indians of the western continent. In the 
battle or the chase, around the council fire or in the wig- 
wam, the words of fathers are received as the words of 
the wise, and when the aged men open their lips, the 
young men keep silence. 

In many of the nations of the East, and especially upon 
the ground hallowed by the labors and death of the Sa- 
viour of men, which seems to have rested long beneath 
the curse of God, this virtue is retained and practised. 
When an aged man enters the room, all who are in it im- 
mediately rise and receive his salutations. When an aged 
parent enters, the children rise and remain standing, un- 
til the father is seated. They then come forward and 
show their respect by kissing his hand, and in return re- 
ceive his blessing, which is given by laying the hand on 
the head. It is only when we come to lands blessed with 
the gospel, and with a large degree of intelligence and re- 
finement, that we find the hoary head has come to dishon- 
or, and often to insult. Reverence for old age has be- 
come antiquated, and the younger are becoming wiser in 
their generation than the generation of their fathers. 
Whether this may be chargeable to our republican insti- 
tutions, to the refinement of the age, or to the neglect of 
parents, is not easy to determine. But, wherever the 
fault may lie, it is an evil which should claim the earnest 
attention and watchful care of parents and teachers. 

It is with refreshing interest that we look back to the 
times of our boyhood, and remember that we were requir- 
ed respectfully to take off our hats when a stranger pass- 
ed, or when we came into the presence of the aged. Nor 
shall we ever forget the impression made while once sit- 
ting in an assembly of some three hundred young men. 
An aged man, burdened with years, came in. The whole 
assembly rose and continued standing until the old man 
had walked the length of the house, and taken his seat. 
It was a noble sight. But these are things belonging to 
the past, not the present. The march of refinement has 
converted babies into boys, and boys into men. The or- 
der is now reversed. Elihu must spsak, and the lips of 
the ancients keep silence. The hoary heads must stand 
aside, while -beardless youths give utterance to their wis- 
dom and their worth. 

It may be safely doubted whether society has gained 
any thing by this change. Time will show. 

[N. O. Protestant. 
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I WON’T STAND IT. 

One day W—— returned from school in quite a rage ; 
his face was suffused with a crimson blush, and his lips 
trembled with agitation. ‘‘ What’s the matter, boy?” 
was the inquiry. ‘‘ What’s the matter 1—matter enough,” 
said he, his cheeks still glowing. ‘‘ As I was returning 
from school just now, John P came up behind me 
and knocked this book from my hand,’”’—pointing to the 
book which was much soiled by the dirt, he exclaimed 
with emphasis, ‘‘ 1 won’t stand it! no, I won’t!’’ 

** But, my boy, what good will result from retaliation ! 
Will it remove the dirt from your book? will it soothe 
your disturbed spirit? Suppose the next time you meet 
with him, you attempt to whip him for this insolence, and 
in the affray come off with a lacerated face and a bad rep- 
utation; will it be easier to stand that, than to quietly 
bear the insult, and say no more about it? I admit that 
knocking the book from your hand was a mean and wick- 
ed act, but you gain nothing by doing the same thing. 
Treat him well, and depend upon it you will achieve a 
victory over your own disposition, if not over his bad acts.” 
The boy did not see any force in this reasoning, and as. 
he went away, he muttered to himself, that he would 
** double him up” some day. 

“Won't stand it!” thought I, that is what the hot- 
brained enthusiast of the world says. A disrespectful 
word dropped during the heat of public discussion, or an 
unfortunate allusion in a public print, stirs up the foun- 
tain of iniquity in the heart, and they must have an ac- 
knowledgment, or else their wounded honor must be sat- 
isfied by a “ duel ;” and one, or what is often the case, 
both parties are killed or maimed for life. They can 
stand that, can go through the world with one leg, or one 
eye, but they can’t take an insult. Nations, like boys, 
play at this game. They imagine that their greatness is 
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not appreciated, or they have received some neglect or in- 
sult through their “ commissioner,” or “ minister,”—so 
they go to war about it, and spend millions of muney, and 
what is still worse, make thousands of widows and or- 
phans, besides creating a thirst in young men to lead a 
dissipating, military life. When will men and boys learn 
that honor is 

“ Not to grow angry, and unjustly fight, 

’Tis to confess what’s wrong, and do what's right,” 
When will the Saviour’s lessons, which contain the es- 
sence of all philosophy on this subject, be universally ac- 
knowledged? ‘* Whosoever shall smite thee on thy right 
cheek, turn to him the other also.” The human being is 
seldom found, who would follow up with repeated blows, 
when not resisted. 


“ A generous warmth opens the hero's soul, 
And soft compassion flows where courage dwells.” 


— Gditoria, 
AN UNJUST JUDGMENT. 


“ Mother, I always thought that Mr. Ransom was a good man,” 
said Paul one day as he came home from the village. Though 
he did not put an interrogation point at the end of his remark ; 
yet he waited for a reply. 

“ Well, my son, I think your opinion has been a correct one. 


It is well that there are those respecting whom we can think 
thus.” 


“I used to think he was a good man,” said Paul, laying pecu- 
liar emphasis on the word used. 

* Don’t you think so now ?” 

* No ma’am, I don’t.” 

“am sorry that you have occasion to change your good 
opinion of any one, especially of one for whom I have so high a 
regard as Ihave for Judge Ransom. What has led you to 
change your opinion ?” 

“Well, mother, you will think as I do, whenI tell what I 
have heard. WhenI went by Mr. Crawford’s, I saw the con- 
stable go in, and some men with him. I saw Mrs. Crawford 
come tu the door, with tears in her eyes. Pretty soon the chil- 
dren came out cryiag. Jane and Susan had little Laura be- 
tween them, and they led her away. The constable and the 
men who were with him began to bring out the furniture and 
set it down on the green before the house. I asked the men 
what they were going to do with it, and they told me they were 
going to sell it—that there was to be a vendue at eleven o'clock. 
I met James Rolloson a little further on, and he told me about 
it. He said that Mr. Crawford owed Mr. Hardin a great many 
dollars for rum, Well, after he was dead, Mr. Hardin told Mrs. 
Crawford that he must have his pay. She told him that he had 
killed her husband, and she would not pay him. Then he went 
to Squire Rawson, and sued her, and the squire he gave judg- 
ment against her, and so now he has gone and taken all she has 
away from her.” 

“ And so you think Mr. Ransom did wrong in the matter?” 

‘© Yes ma’am.” 

“In what respect ?” 

“Why, he had no business to give judgment against Mrs. 
Crawford. It was not just for her to pay for her husband’s rum. 
If Mr. Hardin would sell him rum, he ought to lose it. If Mr. 
Ransom was as great a friend to temperance as he pretends, he 
would not make a poor widow pay for rum.” 

‘My son, I must not hear you speak in a disrespectful man- 
ner of such a man as Mr. Ransom. You are entirely mistaken 
as to the merits of the case.” 

“Do you think that she ought to pay the debt ?” 

“ No, I do not think that she ought to pay a debt contracted 
for rum; but, still, it doubtless was Mr. Ransom’s duty to give 
judgment in favor of Mr. Hardin’s claim.” 

“T can’t see how itis that it can be right for him to enforce 
an unjust claim.” 

“It is Mr. Ransom’s duty to go according to law.” 

“] thought it was a justice’s business.to do justice.” 

“True, but he is bound to go according to law. Mr. Ransom 
has done nothing but what the law obliged him to do: Itisa 
hard case, and I have no doubt he feels it to be so as well as 
you. Your indignation at the wrong done to Mrs. Crawford is 
proper, but you are entirely wrong, when you direct it against 
Mr. Ransom. You have treated him with great injustice. You 
see the importance of understanding all the circumstances of a 
case before you furm your opinion, especially before you attach 
blame toso worthy aman. I hope you have not said to any one 
else, what you said to me.” 

* No ma’am I have not.” 

“ Let me repeat my caution, not to form an opinion to a good 
man’s disadvantage, unless you are constrained to do so by the 
force of evidence when you fully understand, the case ; and then 
never express that opinion unless you are under obligation to do 
so. A great deal of injustice and unhappiness will be avoided 
by adhering to these rules.” 

At this moment Mr. Ransom came to the door. Paul blushed 
as he saw him, as though his injustice was known. “Is your 
father at home, my lad ?” said he to Paul ? 

“ No sir, he is in the meadow. I will go and call him, if you 
wish to see him.” 

“ No, I will not give you and him the trouble. I will walk 
that way.” 

Accordingly he went to see Mr. Rood, and having passed a 
few moments with him, then went towards the village again, 
walking very rapidly. 














“What did Squire Ransom want?” said Mrs. Rood to her 
husband, when he came in from the field. 

“ He wanted to borrow a little money to pay that villain Har- 
din’s claim, that Mrs. Crawford’s goods need not be sold. He 
lacked a few dollars, and came to borrow it.” 

Mrs. Rood gave Paul a look which he well understood. He 
dropped his head, and felt very sorry that he had treated Mr. 
Ransom so unjustly, and resolved to avoid that serious fault in 
future. 3. Ae 


—— 


PREACHING UNDER PROTECTION OF A CANNON. 


Francis C. Gray, Esq. has written a most interesting pam- 
phlet on Prison Discipline, on page 18 of which he gives an 
extract froin “ Notices of the efforts to improve the Prison at 
Philadelphia, by Roberts Vaux.” It is there stated that the late 
Rev. Dr. Wm. Rogers called on the keeper of the Prison to in- 
form him of his intention to preach to the prisoners on the fol- 
lowing Sabbath. 


This proved most unwelcome intelligence to the keeper, who 
instantly declared that sach a measure was not only fraught 
with peril to the person who might deliver the address, but 
would involve also the risk of the escape of all the criminals, 
and the consequent pillage or murder of the citizens. To this 
the clergyman answered, that he did not anticipate such a re- 
sult, and for himself he did not apprehend even the slightest in- 
jury. Leaving, however, the keeper utterly unconvinced, he 
waited upon the sheriff, who, on being told what had passed, is- 
sued a written order to the jailor, to prepare for the intended re- 
ligious service. At the appointed time the clergyman repaired 
to the prison, and was there received with a reserve bordering 
on incivility. The keeper reluctantly admitted him through the 
iron gate, to a platform at the top of the steps leading to the 
yard, where a loaded cannon was placed, and a man beside it 
with a lighted match. The motley concourse of prisoners was 
arranged ina solid column, extending to the greatest distance 
which the wall would allow, and in front of the instrument pre- 
pared for their destruction, in the event of the least commotion. 
This formidable apparatus failed to intimidate or obstruct the 
preacher, who discoursed to the unhappy multitude for almost 
an hour, not only unmolested, but as he had reason to think, 
with advantage to his hearers, most of whom gave him their re- 
spectful attention, and all behaved with much greater decency 
than he expected. This sermon, it is asserted, was the first ever 
delivered to the whole of the prisoners in Philadelphia, and per- 
haps it preceded every attempt of the kind in any other city. Be 
that as it may, the duty in this case was performed under very 
extraordinary circumstaeces. Not long afterwards, when Bish- 
op White, the President of the Suciety, was about to officiate in 
the same prison, the keeper, with similar designs, very signifi- 
cantly advised him to leave his watch on the outside of the gate- 
way, lest it should be purloined ; but the intimation was disre- 
garded, and the service was administered without molestation. 


(eer tas 
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LETTER TO 1HE EDITOR. 
Newton, Mass., Jan. 1st, 1848. 
Dear Sir :—We began to think that we could not take the 
Companion this year, on account of the postage. But we like 
your little paper very much, and shall take it. I and my three 
sisters take our own money to pay for it. My father takes oth- 
er papers, but he always likes to read the Companion. I wish 
you, my dear sir,a happy new year. Will you accept this 
book-mark from a little girl ? SPEAR. 
Yes, my little friend, I will. It isa very pretty book-mark, 
with a picture of a Bible, and the words “ The Bible our Chart,” 
worked upon it, I have placed it in my “Family Bible that 
lays on the stand,” and it will remind me of you every day. I 
wish you may live to see many happy new years, and I will do 
what I can in the Youth’s Companion to make them so.—Ep. 








Variety. 








THE CHILD AND THE QUEEN. 
[Translated from the German.] 

Befurchte, (gardener to Elizabeth, consort of Frederick II.) 
had one little daughter, with whose religious instruction he had 
taken great pains. When this child was five years of age, the 
Queen saw her one day while visiting the Royal Gardens at 
Shonhausen, and was so inuch pleased with her, that a week af- 
terwards she expressed a wisti to see the little girl again. The 
father accordingly brought his artless child to the Palace, and a 
Page conducted her into the Royal Presence. She approached 
the Queen with untaught courtesy, kissed her robe, ond inodest- 
ly took the seat which had been placed fur her by the Queen’s 
order, near her own person. From this position she could over- 
look the table at which the Queen was dining with the ladies 
of her court, and they watched with interest to see the effect of 
so much splendour on the simple child. She looked carelessly on 
the costly dresses of the guests; the guld and porcelain on the 
table; and the pomp with which all was conducted, and then 
folding her hands, she sung with her clear, childish voice, these 
words: 





“Jesus! thy blood and righteousness 
Are all my ornament and dress ; 








Fearless, with these pure garments on. 
I'll view the splendors of ‘Thy throne! 

All the assembly were struck with surprise, at seeing so much 
feeling, penetration, and piety in one so young. Tears filled 
the eyes ot the ladies, and the Queen exclaimed, “ Ah, happy 
child! how far are we below you ?”"—Episcopal Recorder. 

—_—_—_—~_—_ 


“1 SHALL BE A KING.” 

The late Duke of Hamilton had two sons. The eldest fell 
into consumption, when a boy, which ended in his death. Two 
ministers went to see him at the family seat, near Glasgow, 
where he lay. After prayer, the youth took his Bible from un- 
der his pillow, and turned to 2 Tim.iv: 7. “Ihave fought a 
good fight; Ihave finished my course; I have kept the faith ; 
henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of righteousness ;” and 
added, “this, sirs, is all my comfort!” When his death ap- 
proached, he called his younger brother to his bed, and spoke to 
him with great affection. He ended with these remarkable 
words: “ And now Douglas, in a little time you will be a duke, 
but I shall be a king!” 


THE DAUGHTER OF A KING. 


One day a poor good woman called upon two elegant and 
pious young ladies, who received her with Christian affection, 
and sat down in the drawing roof to converse on religious mat- 
ters. At this moment, a dashing lad came in and appeared as- 
tonished at seeing so humble a visiter; one of the young ladies 
started up and said, “ Brother, don’t be surprised; this is a 
king’s daughter, but she has not yet got on her fine clothes.” 


aE AS ita 
A THRONE OF GRACE. 

One day, while the teacher of an infant school was speaking 
to the children about the woman of Samaria, a gentleman pres- 
ent, asked the following questions: 

“Where shall we go to worship God?” A little boy answer- 
ed, “to a throne of grace.” 

“ And where is a throne of grace 2” 

“ Anywhere,” answered the boy; “for when we kneel down 
to pray to God with our hearts, we are then at a throne of grace.” 


a 
LAUGHING IN THE PULPIT. 

Said Mr. C——, a Presbyterian minister of some notoriety, I 
never laughed in the pulpit, only on one occasion, and that came 
near procuring my dismissal from the ministry. About one of 
the first discourses IT was called to deliver, subsequent to my or- 
dination, after reading my text and opening my subject, my at- 
tention was directed to a young man with a very foppish dress, 
and a head of exceeding red hair. In aseat immediately behind 
this young gentleman, sat an urchin, who wust have been urged 
on in his deviltry by the evil one himself, for I do not conceive 
that the youngster thought of the jest he was playing off on the 
spruced dandy in front of him. The boy held his forefinger in 
the red hair of the young man, about as long as a blacksmith 
would a nail rod in the fire to heat, and then, on his knee, com- 
menced pounding his finger in imitation of a smith in making 
a nail. The whole thing was so ludicrous, that I laughed—the 
only time that I ever disgraced the pulpit with any thing like 
mirth. 














Poetry. 


ORIGINAL. 


LUCY. 


I know a pleasant little girl, 
Some seven years gone by, 

With bounding step, and sunny curl, 
And brightly beaming eye. 


Amid her happy hours one day 
Her eye at once grew sad ; 

She left her toys, she could not play, 
She said, she felt so bad. 


I asked her what her sorrow was; 
When Lucy thus replied :— 

I could no longer play, because 
My sister Julia died. 


She told me how they often sung 
Their little hymns together, 

And played the garden flowers among, 
In mild and sunny weather. 


And then the little drawer she brought, 
Arranged with nicest care, 

The doll, and basket neatly wrought, 
Which Julia had placed there. 


But Julia’s cheek soon lost its bloom, 
Her eye grew cold and dim; 

Death whispered to the grave, “ make room,” 
And took her there with him. 


*T was only five short weeks ago 
They’d laid her in the ground, 

Where the cold heaps of drifted snow 
Lay dismally around. 


I wondered not that Lucy wept, 
As if all hope had fled ; 
For years before, her mother slept 
Among the peaceful dead. 
* * * * 








© * 
1 went again when two brief years 
Had flown on rapid wing, 
And found that joy had wiped her tears, 
And Lucy now could sing. , 


A kind good lady came to be 
A mother to the child, 

And little Lucy seemed to me 
With pleasure almost wild. 


*Tis true, she did not soon forget 
Her own sweet sister’s name, 
She loved to think of her, and yet 
No tears with thinking came. 


Her mother told her Julia dwelt 
In God’s bright mansions fair, 

And doubtless saw her when she knelt 
To say her evening prayer. 


Sometimes, on bright angelic wings, 
Perhaps she now might come, 

And visit all the pleasant things 
Around her early home. 


So Lucy sung those songs again 
Her sister loved to hear, 

And often thought that every strain 
Was breathed in Julia’s ear. 


And when I left this gentle girl 

Of gentle eye and auburn curl, 

1 prayed her life might yet be Jong, 
And pleasant as her own sweet song ; 
That God, through all this wilder-land, 
Might guide her with a gentle hand, 
And bring her to his home of light, 
With angel hosts and seraphs bright ; 
Where, while the ages roll away 

In one broad stream of endless day, 
Those sister voices e’er might be 
Blent in celestial harmony, 

With golden harps whose music fills 
The circuit of the heavenly hills. s 
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